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The National Political Situation 

CANADA AND THE PROBLEM OF NAVAL DEFENCE-THE GERMAN 
PERIL—ARMAMENTS AND TAXES—DEFENCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
-CANADIAN ELECTIONS PROBABLE NEXT YEAR 

By Edward William Thomson 



sting House of Com¬ 
ity short-lived. It does 
i provinces according to 


A redistri- The 


;r is the Conservatives’ “lucky 
since they beat both Alexander 
ie and Wilfrid Laurier therein. 

_ _ year more life. This implies 

that the Borden Ministry may be equal¬ 
ly short-lived, or may obtain secure 
tenure of power for the usual term of 
five years. Meantime that Ministry can 
commit the country to nothing import- 
t a generaffederal election will neces- ant that must require more than a year 
ilv follow soon. It’s probable date for its firm establishment or completion. 

be in September, 1913, This reflection should allay perturba¬ 
tion then would enable tion ip some who imagine Premier Bor¬ 
den about to vote thirty millions or a 
' * Dreadnaughts to the 


of largely increased re- 
be delayed beyond 


n that the Borden M 


Parliament in November, as is most co: 


by federal politicians: 


' * - nid di Miril I ondon 'dim ll\, and w 
n general. Also, rejoice or lament that he wi 
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per ial Federation, or something very e 


lia. South Africa and New Zealand. 

ly believe that Canadians in genera] 
would not only consent to supply Old 
Country brethren with immense mon¬ 
eys or immense battleships, but thus ne¬ 
cessarily pledge themselves, by the pre- 


re to Canada not merely 
” but a choice—the choice of e 
; in or withdrawing from a: 


. . ..nsible, prudent, 
cautious imperialist, most unlikely to 
ask the electorate to implement some of 

credited by less rational persons. 

It may be assumed certain that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his Opposition 
would resolutely obstruct passage of any 
and every proposal to commit Canada 
to a radically new policy in affairs of 
profound present and future import¬ 
ance. Why impute to Mr. Borden a 

into any serious departure without first 

perial Federation” he seems to me to 
have carefully and skilfully kept his 
freedom, despite all London blandish¬ 
ments and counsels of the Harmsworth 
School. Has he not indicated that a 
direct Canadian contribution to Old 
Country funds or armament will be im¬ 
possible until such time as the Old 
Country shall have arranged to give 
Canada a voice in respect of war, of 
peace^ and of expenditure on and shap- 

arranged for in a twelvemonth ? Could 
the Old Country electorate, always face 
to face with great predatory powers, and 

tion may arrive to their executive any 
hour, be persuaded in a year to embar- 


Our judicious Premier plainly kept 
in mind, during all his London ban¬ 
quets, the immense difficulty of estab¬ 
lishing such a political arrangement as 
he indicated to be a necessary prelim¬ 
inary to Canadian direct contributions 

It seemed to* me that he virtually 

dian would heartily echo:-5lf the 
politically impossible could be done, we 
might delight to supply cash or arma¬ 
ments in support thereof.” Did not 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier ^say virtually the 


)ur aid, call us 
e we called? 




successful of empires by developing it 

the'succeS^been^MOTed? 11 W Do® 
that question insinuate or allege that 
we Canadians do not perceive and ac¬ 
knowledge the awful emergency of the 
Mother Country inhabited by our breth¬ 
ren? Not so. 


dispute with Britons the supremacy of 
the seas: that this supremacy is almost 
, vital to Canada, to all the other Domin- 
! ions, and even to the United States: and 
that all who speak the English language 





our Old Country kin, who could not 
and would not endeavor to endure the 
beaten Islands’ future condition of 
semi-servitude to Germany. 

It must be plain to any student of 
the American military and naval situa¬ 
tion that there can be no more insensate 
drivel than the allegation that the 
United States could and would step in 
to save a Canada which had neglected 
the duty of ample defence? 

Why is this clear? Because the 
United States lack armaments that 
would warrant them in meddling with 
a victor over Great Britain’s fleets. 
How instantly would sane Japan— 
sane and therefore armed to the teeth in 
her children’s noble contempt of the 
belly-God and the clothes-God and the 
pleasure-God—forget a treaty that was 
made dead by the utter defeat of the 
Britain that was, and hasten to threaten 
not only the Phillipines and Hawaii but 
the Californian coast with her never- 
beaten sailors and soldiers. The pros¬ 
pect of such invasion already scares 

Washington would take on Germany, 
for Canada’s beloved sake, when the 
eyes of Japp, freed from all fear to 

glaring with hunger to seize the vine¬ 
yards of California, and revenge the 
innumerable insults of ’Frisco hood¬ 
lums on Japs who have sought but op¬ 
portunity to exchange good labor for 
good gold? 


Try to understand 
with Great Britain’s i 


nations” could expect any defer 
have any more safety than they com 
hasten to provide, in desperate remon 
for their neglect to keep well-armed i 
a world of bristling robber-nation 
Our neighbor brethren have alway 
since the Monroe doctrine was invente 
by a British Prime Minister, depends 


extensively if more or less uncons 
ly, as they did in the Spanish wa 
as they do now, on the British su 
acy^sea, and on B ' " ' ^ ^ 

that they ought to stand, even as our¬ 
selves, ready at all times to conserve 
and promote it. Because of its exist- 
.ce they, .even as we, have not amply 


they, immediately af 




es he would promptly acquire in the 
usiness of dividing the British rai- 


and willing to save us, what would be 
his price? And if he did it from pure 
friendliness, how could that be endured 
by the valuable persons, now purporting 
to be influential with our government, 
who have endlessly derided and cursed 


Canadians^who wish to rejoice publicly 

fratricidal during a century now nearly 
past—thanks to their own good sense in 
ignoring the provocations trumped up 
by our Canadian truculents. 


it the world, j 


_jst defenc.,_ .. 

because he has very lately returned 
from six weeks in British Columbia, 
where he traveled 550 miles up and 
down an undefended, many-islanded' 
shore, between Victoria, Vancouver, 
and Prince Rupert, besides twice tra¬ 
versing the whole length of the settled 
ondrously beautiful V 
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MacBride, who is a wise man and no 
alarmist, so insists, publicly and priv¬ 
ately, that a prime naval duty of Can¬ 
ada is to make ample defence of that 


in that case, be exceeding shy of 
lling with any strong, well-armed 
;r that did not directly challenge 


It swarms, everywhere, with hardy 
Japanese fishermen, doubtless all well 
weaponed, all trained in the Mikado’s 
army, every man entitled to be consid¬ 
ered among the bravest of the brave, 

They could, on wired or secret 
orders from Tokio, seize and hold that 

m the best possible authority. They 


have 




___British Cc 

perfectly, by fortifying and min- 
e few main channels of approach 
id coal mines. Whatever 
hing ought to be done 


owners. There is no military force 
worth noting in that province. The 
cruiser Rainbow is a movable shadow 
of force, incapable of. being in more 

in channels of approach, all 


the cost, 

speedily l._ r _ _ .... 

that the Right Honorable 
Ottawa, if he fail to ' 
may^ be provided v 

^Is^Bri t isb^Cnl 
Canadf 

of Alberta, 


abundance of 




e experts of gr 
iuinents, after con 


rrfhc__ 

Winchesters, they could" 


i, the chief „ . 

undefended as to ap- the C.N.R.—belor 
north. Were it seized 1 - 


traffic of our three Transcontinental 
railwavs—the C.P.R., the G.T.P. and 

’ - belongs to Canada only in- 

.. .... _ itish Columbia does. That 
benefits Ontario, Quebec an " 


them. Thus invasion in force would 

and would be the invaders’ stronghold, 
and the contiguous mainland open to 
them. It has we 


i. East-Can- 
lumbia are 

The Domin- 


before British defeat were published. « 
That defeat is held to be not improbable 1 
by those Canadians who ceaselessly i 

in the North Sea. Did that dreaded ’ 
event arrive, the Japs could do as they < 
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guarded on the cheap in these times, 
when a foremost power goes armed, and 
arms more dangerously every fresh 
year, with obvious intent to hold our 
11 we have been 


mercy of the Lord of Spiked Helmets. 
Who counts the cost of what appears 
necessary to his continuance in life and 
freedom? The ample defence of both 
Canadian coasts is well within the pe- 

SurehMhe expense should not be 

WHO SHOULD PAY? 

But who is to bear it? The farmers, 
the lumbermen, the miners, the fisher; 
the operatives—I mean the actual mar 
ual workers, the poor? Surely not—i 

rule this Dominion. I have been i 
every one of its main cities, and man 
of its towns of late years; in most c 
those west c' 

Everywhere 




vaste by th 




ample. 


would su 


seek, or 


tern of indirect^taxation, every bI d<X 
and provide every battleship this Do¬ 
minion may give. Between 1883 and 
1909 the accumulated capital of the 
United Kingdom rose from $47,675,- 
000,000, when the population was 37,- 
000,000, to $88,725,000,000, when the 
population was 45,000,000. The Bri¬ 
tish Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
October 17, 1910, remarked, “of £300,- 
000,000 that pas ” ' ’ " 

of about 420,00( . 
belongs to something ur 


nnually at death 


the Idle Rich—“After devoting the 
first third of their lives in preparing 
and equipping themselves for work, 
they devote themselves to a life of idle¬ 
ness,” precisely as do very many of the 
families of our not idle rich Canadian 

scandalous and stupid waste of first 
■la- material, and the worst of it is, 
the system requires that they should 
. * a . l. -i. — -jn that wealth 


rr 

- spectacle of extrj,.„ Q — 
Pleasure, Dress, Houses, Furn- 
rtocars, sumptuous Hotels— 


.—, —3 only people €_ , 

Canada’s development and progress, i 
The money thrown away by Business 1 
Classes that have become infected by r 
the craze of London and New York f 
and Paris for Luxury, would, w 


e some of the be 
f indolence 


v fallacy that- inasmuch as these rich 
;n find employment for, and pay 
ad wages to, those who personally ad¬ 


orn them by a direct graduated 
tax on incomes, not only supply 


to further Waste. 

lloyd-george’s plan. 

Four years ago Mr. Lloyd-George 
proposed, in effect, to put the cost of de¬ 
fence for the United ^Kingdom on-the 


them in the London Clubs,- oi 
country, walking about with f 
their shoulders and dogs at the: 




fences provided for that Kingdom in c 
any degree by the farmers and the s 
working classes of Canada, who must j 
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audacity. That would be to put the 
cost of those defences on our working 
farmers, lumbermen, miners, fishers 
and operatives, by increasing “protect¬ 
ive” duties in the name of getting the 
money. This increase appears to be 
precisely what our manufacturing flag- 
wavers are after, while they clamor that 
thirty millions, or three dreadnoughts, 
should be voted to the North Sea with 
incidental relief to the Old Country 
Idle and Luxurious, who would other¬ 
wise be sooner or later compelled to 
supply the needed money. 


:e. This is but the first 
series of informal 


tached to them, they will not be in 
degree or particular dictated or mi 
ed by any person save himself, nor 



“Sr 






is hung limply at his sides; he in M 


the placid sea. The poor figure was < 
profound expression of desolation a 
disaster. As he just then turned atyo 
Dentwater saw the _ patient creatur_ _ 

Dentwater stepped back, and found at 
his side the little proprietor, with whom 

words before luncheon, 
touched the hotel-keeper’s arm and nod¬ 
ded toward the man in the window. 

“What’s happened to that poor dev¬ 
il? What is the matter with him?” 

And, not without sympathy, the pro¬ 
prietor shrugged at the inevitableness 
of each man’s tragedy. 

“Oh, somebody has just told him 


i am more Anglo-Saxon than you are, 
l really think. And it is lijre living in „ 


and there like flowers; c< 


lapping, captivating sea. 
“You t i ; -- 




tessa Mori Mille said to Dentwater. 

On yet another Sicilian balcony, 
above the snow-white and pinkish 
town, he looked down over the hill- 
slopes into the cup-like circle that held 
Messina. Rows of houses—a dash of 
brilliant green, a blaze as of rose-petals 
where the pinkish buildings s““— J 


words. “Isn’t it ever very lonely?” 
“Yes/’ she acknowledged ;^“one can- 

“Yes, and' goTand so"do I, of.course 
—to Paris, Naples, and Rome; but the 

this sunlight.” 8111 ^ ^ ^ 
Dentwater stretched his hand out 

dav ””he said,°andhehddout Stand! 
“It all seems so unreal,” she murm- 


Dentwater, h 
’“Cithern 0 ™ 


ntently still: 

: real things! There 
nd I have a thousand 


vt 


And he proceeded to 


le ordered so: 
Looking about, 


She shrugged. “H’m, I don’t know, i 
At any rate, the Messinese are perfect- ! 
ly adorable, but they are children.” 

“I fancy that if you had seen a cer¬ 
tain chap’s face down there at the Trin- 

the Contessa said seriously. “I love my i 
husband’s people. I couldn’t be happy 


“ Ecco!” shrugged the innkeeper, as 
though to be a real lover was to him the 
most natural thing in the world. 
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drank in silence to the departure of the 


etto,” Richard Dentwater said; “and 
we go on you will some time see h 
realistic this candy-colored place c 

The Contessa replied to him: 


have just told me.” .. _ 

:cepted, undisturbed: ured. “Why do 

!. and you know the trag- 
ise Empire, when after 


“How perfectly wonderful, Rich- 

Dentwater nodded solemnly. “Paid 
up soldi by soldi.” 

He lit a cigarette and smoked 
. thoughtfully, going on with the story 
i which had touched him. 

' “The poor old chap kept the girl’s 
courage up from this side, and from her 
side ^she^kept up his courage.” 

irse she is dead,” she murm- 


11 the Emf 


laughed^ “And 1 


? ,er °The ( 


you tell me such a 
ing toward her devotedly; Dent- 


I beg your pardon. If < 


e, I won’t prevent you.” 


honor to be paid off in some fashion or 

°*‘L b I S' be n for“” aI1 the er 'Contessa 
laughed, “those things are usually paid 
off with a stiletto.” 

^^But^her friend was not prevented. 

discharge tat Sity. an So h ’BM&nt 
following the trail of rich Americans, 
went to America, and Francesco stayed 
here to work. When the last soldi had 

to Messina, and the wedding-bells were 
Here the Contessa began to be troubl- 

“Poor things! I wish you had told 
me this before, Richard Dentwater.” 

“I only knew it yesterday, myself.” 
“I wili pay off the rest of that debt 
at once for them,” she offered, and 
Dentwater kissed her hand. 

they wouldn’t take it. It seems they 
are as proud as peacocks, and, moreover, 
the debt is all paid.” 


heard a thing about her for a 
long time. That meant, of cou: 
great deal of suffering and anxii 


fetched me from Naples), and before 
his heels could cool, of course, he came 
and told Francesco just that which it 
man would rather learn his sweetheart 
dead than hear. ’Bastania has grown 
to be a fine lady, and it has been com* 
paratively easy for her to get the money 
which went so promptly and regularly 
to pay her debt.” 

“Oh, dear!” breathed the Contessa. 
“Poor thing! She was, of course, far too 
pretty—you said she was the most beau- 


“The m 
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loquacious compatriot, 
ally shutting his mouth f 


c him. That 
‘ i Messina 


poor fellow’s troubles are only jus 
ginning. But he has gone, and ■ 
he believes in his heart all that h 
heard, I haven’t a doubt, at any rai 
denies everything stoutly and call 


“W r hy, hello!” Dentwater greeted 
him. “It’s you, is it? Why, of course 

“They are going well,” the other said 
,m glad of that,” Dentwater nodd- 


about ’Bastiana’s reputation! Then, 
much appreciated and protected by his I 
friends, Francesco girded up‘his loins 


to him affably. “You have 

, inis T bo e at?”° U Me n<>t “ reE “ lar m “ ° n 
t Francesco further told his friend that 
he was working his passage back. 

“Why, didn’t you have any luck in 
the States?” Dentwater asked him in 

“I traveled much. I went from 
i Nuovo Yorke to Santa Francesco. I 
■ visited many towns and many cities.” 
i “What were you doing?” Dentwater 
5 asked hypocritically. 

! “I was looking for a friend, Signor- 


s had returned to 
“Your friend w 
pose?” 


In the latter part of December of 
following year Dentwater again found I 
himself on shipboard, steaming toward 
Messina. 1 

As though a magnet of destiny drew < 
them together, he had, singularly ‘ 


he first arrested Dentwater’s a 
Dentwater thought the man 
face of a martyr. He had not: 
until they had been some houi 
and in his own happier state h 


he Sicilian gravely agreed, 
ed: I had heard terrible 
at home, Signorino, and I 


^1 ex{3ect yo 
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j sujDerstitiously fo 




3 home 


then naturalemente I understood that 
if those things about her had been 
true, she would never have gone home. 
So I followed her.” 

The manner in which he had dis¬ 
played his hands at this last phrase was’ 
not needed to make Dentwater remark 
them. They were scarred and rough- 

“I have worked my passage over, 

SSa.™ 1 to_morrow we wlU 

Then the waiter placed his scarr 
hands behind his back and stood qu 
ly by the red-cushioned side of 
room, looking out through the wir J 

wolves’ mouths fanged” with foam 
So near to port, the Englishmar 


. Lighting a cigarette, he 
leaned against the rail and gazed out 
jn an effort to see the city which held 


The 30th of December was cloudy 
and overcast. Light did not break 
with its usual beautiful clarity over 

Sicily. The blue — ^- 

of dawning day 


tmijg atmosphei 


.. )t distinguish th 

of the Countess Fiori Mille; 
dark and obscure; and his eyt 


,ia & 


X 


lay lines of barrels filled with 
ges and sea-water, and where along 
Dromenade Messina’s palaces lined, 
tied and stately. 

grew dreadfully cold. Nothing 
iid be more unlike the kindly, warm, 
llgent port he had thought to find 
n this icy welcome. He turned the 
Lar of his coat up to his ears. This 




left the deck and went toward the cabin. 
•Just as he did so he heard a sound from 
the shore—from the sea—from the 

earth—from the pit 0 / the ocean, as 
though the earth and its elements all 
mingled in one tremendous cry. 

The deck rose and fell under his feet. 
The ship mounted aloft toward the 
black pall-like skies, lifted up upon the 
crest of the waves, upon the upheaval 
of the sea. It rose on the air as though 
desire to reach the land. By the 


gray sea, into which the coaf... . 

black and sharp. Every now and then i 
big drops of rain, fell, the brief storms 1 
followed by cold, ugly winds. Under - 
the stormy morning, under the black c 
sky, Messma itself was sharply white t 
and trenchant. Stucco and plastered 1 
buildings appeared made out of spotless 
shells strewn all along the beach. Here t 
and there in some window a light still c 
burned—a little, starlike light. A few £ 
only of these small lamps shone out in- 1 
to the bluish dark, and over the city i 
full of sleep, from the hillsides down i 
to the sea, silence rung like a' living £ 

hour was so still and the desola- { 
don of the place was so intense that c 


at the anchor-chain, Dentwater looked 
to see his boat capsize or cast itself upon 
the shore; but the anchor chain snapped 


, rising between Dentwater an 
■e like a veil of the inform 


0 the rail, his face fixed 
rd the white block 
it, toward tne sunny square of it; 
l the whole of it, as he looked with 
distended eyes, moved like a scene 
1 cinematograph: Messina palpitated, 
led, shook, quivered, and from it 
se one long, sharp cry—a cry like the 
nposite appeal from thousands ■ of 
oats, from thousands and thousands 


M a c L) 
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il” And he fled like i 
le heart of Messina— 


X™ S 




earth. Dent- 
i the outskirts he 


He was surrounded by the people— 

children, and a hundred arms out¬ 
stretched to him. “Aid for the love of 
God!”—'“Are you a doctor? My arm : 
broken”—“Give me aid, for the lov 
of Christ!”—“My children are all bui 

le The7ou! 

ally. He 1 




crashing down. 


supplications he heard the 
.d. He went on. how* 


sounded. On an 
fallen ceiling lay 
those who could have silenced the 
child’s cries. Close by in its crib, un¬ 
harmed, convulsed with tears and 
grief, a dark-eyed child stood up, nak¬ 
ed. Dentwater, well-nigh cursing it 
for the delay it 


lin g his sot 
“An he 


>bs and te£ 


sd back, the child stif- 


lost out of her life,” h 


ie the 


„ „ an shook them off brut- 

He himself half-mad, he fled to 
und of ruins—toward the horror 
and the honeycombs and the heca¬ 
tombs that held more than one hundred 
thousand dead and buried alive. Every¬ 
thing assailed him and obstructed him 
and held him back. The debris was so 
high that he had to climb through it 
and around it. The dead and the dy¬ 
ing were everywhere. The wounded 
cried to him. Three or four times he 
stopped at the risk of his life under 
walls of a tottering ruin, whilst the ■ 


her as I have turned here.” 

ed A “^thTloveoi God, come wUh 

me! Mv children-” 

• Dentwater cried to her, “Take this 
one.” and thrust the child upon her. 
s no one. They are all dead. For 
re of God, let me go! I go to my 
He pushed brutally on, turn- 
om the cries and the supplica- 
with joy on finding himself free, 
until ne reached the outlet of the street 
which he knew he must take in order 
’ to reach the part of Messina he sought. 

Great heavens, the street was impas¬ 
sable ! Into it, across it, on both sides of 
! it, the houses had fallen into a mass, 
1 from which smoke and dirt and cries 
arose. The mass was full of dead and 
wounded and dying. All around him 
were weeping people. Every nc~ « 


When the sobs_ 

he retraced his steps in agony, and 
found the house too readily, led by the 
cries of the child. The en' 1 “ ' ’ 1 


shameless ^effrontery to the world. He 
crumbling stucco he could make the 


and upon these wrecked buildings and 
dishevelled beings the rain poured with 
cruel consistency, mingling with mud 
and dirt and blood. Dentwater, black 
with .despair, stared at the obstruction 
. through which it would take him three 
l hours to retrace his dreadful way. 

He had landed at Messina a little be¬ 
fore five. It.was now four o’clock in 
the afternoon. His excitement and la¬ 
bor had kept him from conscious hun¬ 
ger and fatigue. The people blessed 
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. But towards five, as 


e lifted hi 


faint and his head reeled. The horrors 
he had seen, the human carnage, sick¬ 
ened him. He put his hand to his head 
and leaned against what seemed to be 
a solid wall. 

They had now reached the end of 
the street down which Dentwater had 

ceased to rain and^hail. As he gave 
himself breathing space, his thoughts 
went back to the object of his search, 
and the fact that he had been kept 
from the hills by a power stronger 

“I have been mad,” he murmured. 
“Mad! Why have I delayed?” 

He stirred, and discovered he was 

he had been working without respite 
for nearly twelve hours. And just then 
coming up the ruined street, he saw 
in a group of people about whe 
crowd gathered some one dish' 
bread and food. A few soldi 
ly dressed but still with 
of military dignity, kept off 1 
ed folk with their draw 

In the centre of 


•ending down 
Han’s lips, sp 


TSoi 


l 


Then Dentwater stalked forward as 
a man might walk just free from a 
sepulchre. There was blood on his face, 
where a falling stone had grazed him. 
nearly taking his life. He was covered 
with dust and mud, with blood and 
rain and stucco and dirt, and his hands 
were bruised where he had lifted stones 
and turned away obstacles from buried 
life. Crossing the lady’s path, he stood 
before her and held out both his hands: 

“Madonna, will you give me some 
of your bread?” 

The lady cried out; but Dentwater’s 



place dressed with pretense of ( 

She wore a short linen skirt, 
jacket, a little beret on her neaci. 
Around her neck by a cord was sus¬ 
pended a huge basket filled with bread, 
which she distributed with her own 
hands. Three other women, evidently 
her servants, loaded down in the same 
way, walked behind her. 

Pressed against the wall, Dentwater 
stared at the woman as a man brought 
back to life might gaze upon a familiar 
face. She called out cheerily to the 
stricken people as she came, and her 
presence in that sea of disaster was be¬ 
nignant. Near her a stretcher blocked 
ags.it, The lady 


seamed, and there was not a window- 
pane through which to look down upon 

saw the port and the ship!s was strewn 

broken piles and earthen jars. The 
villa, having still its roof and its own 
walls, had become a hospital filled with 
those of the wounded who would let 
themselves be cared for here. There 
was a strong prejudice among the sur¬ 
vivors against any roof or any walls, 
and in their fitful slumbers, in their 
waking dreams, the victims cried: “For 
the love of God, save us! The earth¬ 
quake—the earthquake; 11 terramo- 
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Ah, the earthquake indeed ! 

rough dark dress, covered by a linen 
apron which came up over her bosom, 
a great red cross shining in the middle. 
Under a small dark cap, the sun and 
glory of her hair made what had been 
the only light for Dentwater during 
many days. But her face was what he 
st to look upon. There was 
on there, and tenderness; but 
n all; f 

a day, during 

sufferers, there uau ueeu an i 
able comfort in her presence 
all. The Queen had shudd. 
wept the first day sh 


Dentwater and continued: “Help! 
Help I The sailors have been with me 
all day; they are exhausted, but I am 
not even tired. The family are all 
dead, but ’Bastiana is alive!” 

' “How do you know, my poor fel- 

“Know?” the Italian repeated. 
“Why, I hear her voice. She calls me 

Dentwater thought it a futile effort 


“She has talked to me in these days 
and nights,” continued Francesco. “She 
has told me much, Signorino. She is 


•ough all. 
tie days in whic 


li Fiori Mille had 


During the . 
had worked in Messina he had not seen 
Francesco. The man had scarcely 
crossed his mind. But on this morn- 

debris, he heard a voice crying to him 

grasp he remembered seized his arm 
It took a second for Dentwater to recog 
nize Francesco, stained with dirt anc 
blood and sweat. There were tears to( 

dark eves looked fixedly. Francescc 
was a‘skeleton, emaciated by horroi 

“Signorino! Signorino!" 

With infinite pity, Dentwater mur 



side, Dentwater 
“Madonna, th 

Trinacria, of w_ _ _ r . . 

” Under these ruins, he 

me, ms ’Bastiana is buried.” 

. ’ancesco staggered upland, lifting a 

“Si, si," he nodded to the Contessa; 
“ ’Bastiana is the most beautiful woman 
' in Italy, and she is down there, alive.” 

Dentwater shook his head. “Poor 
1 devil, poor devil!” 

But the Countess, impressed by the 
Italian’s faith, asked the same question 
Dentwater had asked: 

“How do vou know she is alive?” 
“Why sb ‘.. 


And the lady r 


rmured: “Why, 


•e ruins. Under tt 




Madonna, they are kind and v< 

“H she is not crushed to deatl 
Dentwater said to him cruelly, “ ’B 
tiana will be starved. She has be 
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water set himself to his task. 

Ah, melancholy house of Ciccio 
Ferri, dealer in small fruits and the 
sharp sour wines in basket bottles! 
Ferri, the good neighbor and good 
merchant, had felt his house fall in one 
sole chaotic sweep and bury under its 

n ,„ll 0 larr.n-ir 


love of God!” 

“My good fellow!” Dentwater cried. 
But the other dragged him bodily from 
the bed and lifted him upon his feet. 

^Signorino," he said, “you and I 
together, you and I together.” But 
Dentwater demurred: 


pletely blocked in, buried by the falling 

The Contessa at the noon hour, 
when she stopped for a moment,brought 
him food. 

“Be as hopeful as you can, Richard. 
Who knows how much of our thoughts 
goes down to her in her tomb.” 

Dentwater shrugged. “If she were 
alive, Madonna!” 

And the Countess replied: “She is 

They worked with torches at night, 
and the spluttering flare lit fantastically 
the dreadful place. At this hour it was 


of fire and the scent of blood. 

The Contessa di Fiori returned at 
night to the villa, at Dentwater’s in- 
' ’For night-work a 


tent had been put up by th 


eir picks in their hands, waited wi 
it the tent, Francesco had rou 
em out, and without parley the li 
id followed the er 41 "™" 4 4t - ' 


ce broken by the howling of dogs, 
the ruins, as they had left them, 
their extinguished torches stuck 
e debris. Between them and the 


When they had begun, to excavate, 
the skies were scarcely light. The stars 

morning broke in beauty over stricken 
Messina, The cry of the watch, the 
change of the guard, the tapping of a 

port™ the^afutTof a^anTof saitore m 
they passed ready to similar occupa¬ 
tions, greeted the day. It was nine 
o’clock when Dentwater threw down' 




3 had taken Francesco 
his work, threatening 
ould all desert if he die 


id not 




made or 


and the lc 


_ “ 'Bastiana, corragio!” Other- 

into a heavy slumber, wise, no one spoke, 
ly slept when awaken- At nine o’clock the Contessa brought 
whom he saw bending them coffee and food. Dentwater’s ap- 
him. It was dawn. pearance might have startled a less 

‘Signorino. Signorino,” he wispered, brave woman, but she did no 




>r the love 


>f God! I 
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happy independent individual. His 
precarious calling goes to develop the 
spirit of self reliance and watchfulness 


be called x „. 

call of duty, and it is always danger in 
the least expected form. But his life 
is one of absolute freedom, and during 


id valley, whi 


Many of the f( 
be hard to surpt 


ry direction. _ 

a string of lakes, d 
untless islands; the whole 


It is not to be imagined, however, 
that the glory and freedom of such a 
life are never counterbalanced by dis- 

months the mosquitoes and blackflies 
often make the lives of the forestry men 
unbearable. Swarming in great clouds 
out of every thicket, these little pests 
get to work in deadly earnest upon 
every vulnerable portion of the woods- 

to evade them, an J — J - x - 


to the J 
re and ' 
dotted 1 


resembles one gigantic fairyland, tinted 
with colors most exquisite. Here again 
extends a long line of rapids, winding 
in and out of the forest till ultimately 
they empty themselves into a wide, deep 
river, while every jagged ridge away 
into distance is capped with a shimmer 
of blue evergreens. 

In the midst of this vast panorama 

evening comes on. They boil the ket¬ 
tle, fry the flapjacks, and cut a liberal 
supply of brushwood. The latter, when 
properly laid, closely rivals the best 
spring mattress, and with two Hudson 
Bay blankets 


zon. The a 

away in the distance he describes e 
single streak of smoke rising heaven¬ 
wards. His trained eye is quick to note 
whether it is the starting of a bush fire 
or merely the smoke from an Indiar 
camp. If it be the former the twc 
break camp immediately, however tirec 


Then there are the long wet days in 
- fall of the year, when nothing out 
he ordinary is likely to happen, and 
in the woodsman is forced to turn in 

lit, with sombre thoughts of home 

more the days of warmth and sunshine 
when the insect pest is over, and when 
he may enjoy to its full the calm free- 

for his brothers and sisters toiling in 
the dust of far-off cities. 

Altogether the forest ranger is a man 
to be envied. Every turn in the creek 
is likely to reveal to him something 
new and unexpected. Long ago, before 
he joined the police, he had learned to 

ly through the lily pads. Tie is^a 

Shtrnnd Mrot'lfHie'fr a goodcook 
he fares all the better, and it may be 
taken for granted that he soon learns to 
use to the best advantage the few 
culinary equipments he carries with 
him. He is a friend to the Indians, 
and teaches them many things regard¬ 
ing the ways of the white man, while 
the Indians, in turn, teach him—if he 
' 1 im—the use of various 
bs that grow in the woods, 


The Movable Feast 


angular woman, slightly bent in at the 
waist, like a wasp. Her faded yellow 
bair was tied at the nape of her neck 
with a butterfly bow of black silk, much 
ironed. Unlike most thin people, she 

“Well, Sophie, what do you think 
if the house?” she asked. She spoke 
li.. i~.-i.-j ±-if a. incorrigibly 


rt Footner 

“What did you think of Alfred, 
Sophie?” 

Miss Waddy bridled and tossed her 
head. “I don’t think of him at all,” 
she said tartly. 

“I sent him to the station on purpose 
with the wagon, instead of Pa,” said 




short-sight- how strong he was, and he dropped it 
of the same. an( l broke a hinge! Afterwards he just 


sister primly. Miss Sophie Waddy was 
oppressed by her green silk Sunday 
waist and her inactivity in the kitchen. 


blinds pulled down! An upstairs! 
A back-yard!” 

“Can’t I do something?” asked Miss 


Sophie,” said Mrs. Gassaway firmly. 
“You have never been treated as com¬ 
pany in all your life, and it’s high 


and talked to the horse, making out I 

“You’re twenty-nine, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Gassaway mildly. “Alfred is 

has enough to buy a horse—an old 
one, to begin with—Pa is going to take 
him into partnership, so he won’t have 
to pay him wages. Gassaway & Garvey. 
General Express! And you and I 
sisters. It would be so fitting!” 

Miss Waddv tossed her head again. 
“There ain’t no vanilla, Ma,” said 
Eulalia, turning around. 


I “Well, there aren’t none, then,” said 
1 Eulalia, sulkily. 

, “We’ll do without,” said Mrs. Gassa- 
i wav brightly. “Oh, I’m so full of 
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said Mrs. Gassaway. “HI have to 
write one for all.” _ She hastily provid- 

sat down at the kitchen table. “How 
should I put it?” she said, biting her 
pen reflectively. 

“Write it like they do cards of thanks 
in the "newspapers, as if you was some¬ 
body else,” suggested Miss Waddy. 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Gassaway, be¬ 
ginning to write. “Call Royal 

George,” she said to Eulalia over her 
shoulder. 

She sat back presently, holding the 
letter off at arm’s length. “How does 
this sound?” she asked. “ ‘Mrs. Gassa¬ 
way begs to inform all that there will 
be no postponement of her party on 
account of the house unexpectedly mov¬ 
ing this afternoon. Follow us down 
Parr to Sherman, and you can’t miss 

“Just enough and n 


rived in the person of Mrs. Easter, wi 


a small, sharp 


woman, a Christian scientist, and much 
looked up to in Parr street. The front 
door was a good three feet above the 
roadway, but Royal George was in at¬ 
tendance with a soap-box, and Mrs. 
Easter was easily boosted on board. Mrs. 
Gassaway received her in a glow. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Easter!” she 
cried. “Let me make you known to 
mv sister, Miss Sopha Waddy. My Eu¬ 
lalia you have met, of course. Have 
the rocking-chair. Isn’t it a lovely 
day!” 

Mrs. Bassenger and Mrs. Prissy were 
next seen hovering uncertainly on the 
sidewalk. Mrs. Gassaway ” A1 " 


pushing from be 1 — n — 

ly drawn on board. Mrs. Gassaway 
was hospitably flustered. “Welcome to 
our little home!” she cried. “Our 
Gumbalow, as we call it. Sit right 
down. You’ll find the sofa comfort- 

The next to show up was Mrs. Bick- 
erdike. Mrs. Bickerdike was of more 
than ample proportions. She was 
dressed in countless yards of black cash- 

a peculiar style. She came trundling 
down the street without any evidences 
of feet, looking like a short, fat funeral 
urn voluminously draped. She survey¬ 
ed the gap between roadway and door- 
sill dubiously, but Royal George assured 
her that the other ladies had had no 
trouble, and the rattle of tea-cups from 
the kitchen tempted her. ' 

By this time quite a large and inter¬ 
ested group had gathered in the street, 
watching the progress of the bungalow 
with the party going on inside. Half 
a dozen volunteered their assistance to 
Mrs. Bickerdike, and with a deal of 
shoving and hauling and gasping she 
was finally placed on top of the soap¬ 
box, where she stood teetering danger¬ 
ously, one hand clutched in Royal 
George’s hair. 




tie had be 


ck her head ou 




.this operation that the house had 

gone on a couple of feet, and Mrs. Bick¬ 
erdike said she couldn’t make the re¬ 
maining step. They had to take he? 
down again, and move the box up. 
Mrs. Bickerdike wanted to go home, but 
her helpers would not hear of such a 
thing. Another grand effort was made, 
and this time she got one foot planted 
on the door-sill. But there she stuck— 
and the house still moving relentlessly : 
inch by inch away from the box. They 
couldn’t let Pa know in time, because 
the house was between. An expression 
of piteous dismay overspread Mrs. Bick- 
erdike’s rosy countenance. In the very 


ter, Bassenger, and Prissy, with a united 
effort, hauled her aboard. There was 
a loud ripping sound from somewhere, 
and cheers from the crowd. 

“How do you do!” said Mrs. Gassa¬ 
way delightedly. “So good of you to 

“How’m I ever going to get out 
again, I should like to know!” said Mr 

Bl “Never e fe<’ er S'Mrs. Gassawa; 
“We’ll be there by that time. Do s 


Mrs. Gassaway hastened to get tl 

Mrs. Bickerdike sank down, fannir 
herself feebly. She was the last to 
come. Mrs. Pincus Finkel disappoint- 

“Tea, Sopha,” said Mrs. Gassaway 
will favor us on the piano! Eulalia, 
le house, Pa had decided 


tap.” she faltered. 

“It was disconnected,” said Mrs. 
Easter smartly. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Gassaway. She 
had an inspiration. “Pass out the ket¬ 
tle to Royal George, Sopha, and tell him 
to borrow from a street-sprinkler.” 

There is a hole on Parr Street near 
Sherman. Load after load of broken 
stone has been dumped there. The 

ment. There was a shake and a trem¬ 
ble, and Pa in crayons came down from 
the wall on the run. A piece of elass 
cut a sickening gash in his fore! 

The callers gasped, and looked ’ 
ly toward the door; but the 


forehead. 

Mrs. Gassaway rose to the occasion 
heroically. “The dust-pan, Eulalia,” 
she said sweetly. Turning to Mrs. 
Easter, she went on, “Christian Science 


sat down at the piano 
“Sailing, Sailing, Over i 

“The motion is not at all unplea¬ 
sant,’ said Mrs. Prissy politely. 

“They say at sea no amount of toss¬ 
ing will affect you if you eat hearty,” 


traordinary black apparition appeared 
in the doorway. The callers screamed. 
Upon a close inspection, Mrs. Gassaway 
recognized her sister, almost completely 
1 blanketed with soot. 

; “The stove-pipe’s fell down,” said 
; Miss Waddy hysterically “I tried to 


1 a Christian Scientist, 


,” she said instantl 
g, get the lemons f: 
Eulalia obediently 


swallowed hard. 
rmnn.de instead of 

fhe la celiar.” r 


A diversion was created by the ap¬ 
pearance of Miss Waddy in the kitchen 
doorway, wearing an expression of dis- 


... r -„jneath the floor. 

“Mercy!” cried Mrs. Gassaway. “I 
forgot we had to leave the cellar be¬ 
hind! The poor child!” 

However, Eulalia was presently as¬ 
sisted through the front door, a little 
dusty, but otherwise uninjured, except 
as to her feelings. 

By this time Pa had the bungalow 
straightened out on the Sherman Ave¬ 
nue hill,.and theyymjoyed^a quiet mo- 
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or the bu 


gave a little shake like a person making 
up his mind, and started to move slowly 

The onlookers in the street started, 
gasped, and rubbed their eyes. Every- 
1 ~dy began to shout advice -- 


wn-hill before. The people who 
me running to the doors almost col- 
)sed at what they saw—a house, heav- 
g, staggering, bumping, down the 
eet, as if it were possessed of devils. 

imagined than described. The glass 
ook out Dane by pane; the chimneys- 
pounding of bricks like 


. .. Finally, at the 

foot of the hill, the bungalow swerved 
into the gutter and fetched up against a 
telegraph-pole with a crack that knock¬ 
ed the house endwise, and slewed 



Eulalia and Miss Waddy burst in 
from the kitchen. “Ma! Sister! The 

casting themselves upon Mrs. Gassaway. 

Everybody made haste, to sit on the 
floor, where they remained in a circle 
during the terrible moments that fol¬ 
lowed, clutching t' 
ing wildly into one 
^ ,r " ie the ^ 

running amuck. The fixed ho 
seemed to look on in astonishment 
one of their number could so far fo 
itself. Pa, Alfred, Royal George, 


Mrs. Gassaway could never have des¬ 
cribed what happened after that. The 
guests were taken home. The firemen, 
the police, and the newspaper reporters 


Pa, Alfred, Royal George 
n a daze watched it sweep 
them. Job was the first to recover hr 
self. He hurriedly returned to 1 
stable. Roaring with excitement, t 




1 “Well, anyway,” she said to her hus 
; band, pointing to the unresisting Miss 
■ Waddy, who, soot and all, was still 
i clasped in Alfred’s arms—“well, any- 


The Frog in Canadian Diet 


TIMES AND CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED AND THE FROG NOW 
HOLDS AN HONORED PLACE ON POPULAR MENU 
CARDS OF FASHIONABLE HOTELS 

By C. Lintern Sibley 










The Gold That Glittered 


A. STORY wi 
like the bill ( 
you, and then 




us have the moral first and be dc—- 

it. All is not gold that glitters, but it 
is a wise child that keeps the stopper in 
his bottle of testing acid. 

Where Broadway skirts the corner of 
the square presided over by George the 
Veracious is the Little Rialto. Here 
stand the actors of that quarter, and 
this is their shibboleth: “ ‘Nit,’ says I 
to Frohman, ‘you can’t touch me for a 
kopeck less than two-fifty per,’ and out 


Westward and southward from the 
Thespian glare are one or two streets 
where a Spanish-American colony has 
huddled for a little tropical warmth in j 
the nipping North. The centre of life ( 
in this precinct is “El Refugio,” a cafe t 

exiles from the South. Up from Chili, ' j 
Bolivia, Colombia, the rolling republics t 
of Central America and the ireful is- ] 


El Refugio! There only will you 
d a fish—bluefish. shad or pompano 
>m the Gulf—baked after the Spanish 
let method. Tomatoes give it color, indi- 

stows upon it zest, originality and fer¬ 
vor; unknown herbs furnish piquancy 
and mystery, and—but its crowning 

ft, above it, beneath it, in its vicinity— 
but never in it—hovers an ethereal 
aura, an effluvium so rarefied and deli¬ 
cate that only the Society for Psychical 
Research could note its origin. Do not 
say that garlic is in the fish at El Re¬ 
fugio. It is not otherwise than as if 
the spirit of Garlic, flitting past, has 
wafted one kiss that lingers in the pars¬ 
ley-crowned dish as haunting as those 
kisses in life, “by hopeless fancy feign¬ 
ed on lips that are for others.” And 
then, when Conchito, the waiter, brings 


_ Hither they come to lay counter¬ 
plots, to bide their time, to solicit funds, 
to enlist filibustered, to smuggle out 

game at long taw. In El Refugio they 

In the restaurant of El Refugio are 
served compounds delightful to the pal¬ 
ate of the man from Capricorn or Can¬ 


o Oporto and 

One day a Hamburg-American liner 
deposited 'upon Pier No. 55 Gen. Per- 
rico Ximenes Villablanca Falcon, a pas¬ 
senger from Cartagena. The General 
was between a claybank and a bay in 
complexion, had a 42-inch waist and 
stood 5 feet 4 in his Du Barry heels. 
He had the mustache of a shooting-gal- 
lerv proprietor, he wore the full dress of 
a Texas congressman and had the im¬ 
portant aspect of an uninstructed dele- 


Y of the culinary stood. When 
ic chef, hie thee borhood he saw 
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able red-brick house that read, “Hotel 
Espanol.” In the window was a card 
in Spanish, “Aqui se habla Espanol.” 
The General entered, sure of a congen- 

In the cosy office was Mrs. O’Brien, 
the proprietress. She had blond—oh, 
unimpeachably blond ha' 
rest she was amiability, ai 
to inches around. Gen. .._ 

hat, and emitted a quantity of Spanish, 
the syllables sounding like firecrackers 
gently popping ^their way down the 

“Spanish or Dago?” asked Mrs. 
O’Brien, pleasantly. 

the General, proudly. “I speak the 
Spanish. The advisement in your win- 
say the Spanish he is spoken here. How 

“Well, you’ve been speaking it, ain’t 
you?” said the madam. “I’m sure I 
can’t.” 

At the Hotel Espanol General Falcon 
engaged rooms and established himself. 
At dusk he sauntered out upon the 

ing city of the North. As he walked he 
thought of the wonderful golden hair 
of Mme. O’Brien. “It is here,” said 
the General to himself, no doubt in his 


game by two hunters. One was “Bul¬ 
ly” McGuire, whose system of sport re- 
auired the use of a strong arm and thf 
of an eight-inch piece of 
The other Nimrod of the as 
pider” Kelley, a sportsman 
iuie refined methods. 

In pouncing upon their self-evident 
rey, Mr. Kelley was a shade the quick- 
r. His elbow fended accurately the on¬ 
slaught of Mr. McGuire. 

^“G’wanP’ he commanded harshly. 

awed by superior intelligence. 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Kelley to the 
General, “but you got balled up in the 
shuffle, didn’t you? Let me assist 
you.” He picked up the General’s hat 
and brushed the dust from it. 

The ways of Mr. Kelley could not but 
succeed. The General, bewildered and 
dismayed by the resounding streets, wel¬ 
comed his deliverer as a caballero with 
a most disinterested heart. 

“I have a desire,” said the General, 
“to return to the hotel of O’Brien, in 
wbieb I am stop. Caramba! senor, 
a loudness and rapidness of go- 
1 coming in the city of this 



-2.000 stands of Win- 
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ed for extra, each family pc 




it may compare favorably with 
xtments of the ordinary apart- 
ouse. The living room should 
a fireplace of attra 
and probably buil 
id book cases. A 


IS 

.. m _n 

either inside or on a small out-door 

feature possibility for the living room. 
This arrangement is effected by conceal- 
ling the bed, when not in use, with box- 

porch. If the bungalow is furnished, 
the furniture should be tasty and of a 
style and finish to match- 3 — 1_ 


The court illustrated by the accom¬ 
panying photographs is located at Pasa¬ 
dena, California, and is an excellent il- 

ably larger than the ones usually found, 
however, a total of thirty-two bungalows 
comprising the apartments. It also 
contains a rustic two-story summer 
house and a small club house, both of 
which are for the use of all tenants. The 
furnished bungalows rent for from thir¬ 
ty-five to forty-five dollars a month and 
the unfurnished ones for from twenty- 
five to thirty-five dollars. The houses 
are always in demand at these prices, 

yields a steadv and highly satisfactory 
interest. The tenants enjoy all of the 
conveniences of the modem old-style 
apartment house, besides more privacy 


lawns, artistic arrangements of flowers 
and shrubbery, and, if possible, a few 
grand old trees, to give the court an at- j 
tractive and homelike appearance. Out- i 
door lounging retreats, and perhaps a 1 
rustic summer house, also are desirable, I 
and will insure greater demand for the ( 
houses. Aside from supplying the I 
gardener, the court owner also furnishes 1 
free water and free electric lights. Gas 
for cooking puropses, however, is charg- 


a mmToMhfekM*■ 


igalows should not exceed a total 
{>9,000. The other items comprising 

upon the cost of the lots, the amount of 
landscape work to be^ done, and the 
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Because It Is Right 

ie habit of doing things b< 


other question.— Dr. 0. S. Mari 


Wooing Dorothea 


By Jessie A. McGriff 


I WAS drowsing in one of those canvas 
chairs with canopied top which dot the 
beach at Atlantic City, and letting the 
sun bake the rheumatism out of my 
legs, when I heard the approach of mur¬ 
muring voices, followed by two soft 

thuds on the sand near-by. T T . 

ing the flap of my chair, I 

.nthony and 


“Oh, of course, your Uncle Jack!” 

“Well, he’s only thirty-six, and that 
isn’t antique in our day. His hair has 
only been white like that since he had 
that beastly spell of typhoid two years 
ago. Comparatively speaking, he 


Anthony is my impetuous } 
phew, who, along with quite £ 


>ly Dorothea. Just at 


lented tl 


simply Dorotr 

salt spray f~~ 
ly sprung 


freshly tubbed voungster. 

“It’ll not dry before dinner—my 
hair ,” she exclaimed ruefully, “and 
Aunty will ask me where I’ve been, and 
I’ll have to tell her, and she’ll be shock¬ 
ed.” Dorothea always uses her “ands” 

sation together. 

a °“Why shocked?” he^ked. 

b “S»i:r g :™ 

twenty-two last September,” he asserted. 
With young men, then,” she cor- 

tions?” he queried. 


It was true, what the boy had said, and 
a twinge, not. altogether rheumatic, shot 
through me. I had taken advantage of 
the child’s sweet consideration, not on¬ 
ly in this, but in other ways. Because 
of my whitened hair and shortened leg, 
and perhaps, of the fact that I was 
senior member of the firm of Cromarty 
& Cromarty, the women about the place, 
according to their age and interests, had 


dimpled, dewy-sweet, who sympathised 
but never pitied: who, when I had ex¬ 
plained with a smile that I was pre¬ 
scribed to stumble through life on an 
odd pair of legs, had merely ^smiled back 
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me I will see that tl 
vault downstairs is 
paper notes.” 

The man formed 


larkable co 


bank. Here was the soldier who had 
piloted the funds of the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment to safety through the war of 
1812; here, the man who had success¬ 
fully performed the duties of the office 
Of Deputy A»«nstnn t-Gnmmissmnarv- 

General during __„ 

here, the man who had taken pf 

from' the^United States ar 




before the down-hearted n 
the Bank Board ws 


ae accepted by a majority 
1 if ter the lapse of a 
esident put a mo- 
be appointed con- 

°° n and 1 himself 


This was quickly carried an 


tances and by half-past one had the de¬ 
tails of their scheme perfected. 

That evening the insurrectionary 
leaders gathered their adherents in the 
large outhouse of John Doel’s brewery, 
now at the corner of Bay and King 
01 —% Toronto, and made a 




>n the Ba 


of Upper 



In due time the bank doors were 


old John Gallson. Stepping to Mr. 
Ridout’s cage he laid two one pound 

payment in farthings. It took so long 
to count the money that one hour in 
time was gained for the bank. Then 
stepped another of the bank supporters 
and demanded payment of four one- 
pound notes in the smallest silver. This 
continued till nightfall and Mr. Rid¬ 
out’s friends still kept up the ruse. 
When the line had departed for the 

the day were placed m the vault. After 

of draining the bank of its funds, and 
not noticing that the men carrying out 

in despair and a few days later took to 
open revolt with Mackenzie at their 
head. 

The old bank continued to do a 

a few years following this defeat of the 
insurrectionists and then, the quarters 
becoming cramped, the hank transferr¬ 
ed its offices to larger premises, where it 
enjoyed prosperity for many seasons. 

On the 29th of July, 1861, however, 
Mr. Ridout’s desk was vacant and cus¬ 
tomers on making enquiries were told 
that he would no longer handle the 
funds of the institution. After the 
death of this fine old Canadian the 
bank’s business began to fall off and 
about the year 1866 the doors were shut 
for the last time. The new cashier 
could not tide the establishment over a 
second stormy period. The bank failed 
and there disappeared the occupants of 
the two old buildings which still stand 
—all that is left of one of the first bank- 


The Smoke Bellew Series 


TALE NINE: “ THE MISTAKE OF CREATION ” 

By Jack London 


“WHOA!” Smoke yelled at the dogs, 
throwing his weight back on the gee- 
pole to bring the sled to a halt. 

“What’s eatin’ you now?” Shorty 
complained. “They ain’t no water un¬ 
der that footing.” 

“No; but look at that trail ci 
out to the right,” Smoke answered 
thought nobody was wintering ir 


d broken through 
r-powdered, which 1 


line in the southwest, where mid-after¬ 
noon twilight was darkening into night. 

“Let’s follow the track up the creek,” 
was Smoke’s suggestion. “There’s 
plenty of dead timber. We can camp 


ing “Si 
! we go 


ped, dropped in the snow and began 
biting out the particles of ice from be¬ 
tween their toes. This ice had been 


had hidden 

tne spring water tnat oozed out of the 
bank and pooled on top the three-foot 
winter crust of the Nordbeska River. 

“First I heard of anybody up the 
Nordbeska,” Shorty said, staring at the 
all but obliterated track, covered by 


in the right direction. They ain’t no 
grub for side trips an’ diversions. Them 
dogs is pretty well tuckered out, an' 
we’ve got to pare it almighty fine to 
reach the mouth of the Stewart, an’ 
you know, sure as apples is apples, they 
ain’t no grub this §ide of that.” 

“But what are they doing up that 
creek?” Smoke insisted. “How do 
you know but what they’ve the fattest 
kind of a find up there and are work¬ 
ing it for all it’s worth?” 

“Don’t^know,” was Shorty’s positive¬ 
time to know. All I know is we’ve 
sure got to hustle for Stewart before our 


the left. “Mebbe they’re hunters and < 
pulled their freight long ago.” 

Smoke, scooping the light snow away 


“Might find a bunch in that cr 


“And what I want to know is where f 
we’re goin’ to camp to-night,” Shorty < 
said, staring disconsolately at the sky- j 
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“There’s the beginning of your 

snowshoes and staring at an object that 
lay to one side of the old trail. 

Shorty left the gee-pole and joined 
him, and together they gazed down on 
the body of a man beside the trail. 

“Well fed/’ said Smoke. 

“Look at them lips,” said Shorty. 

“Stiff as a poker,” said Smoke, lifting 
one arm, that, without moving, moved 
the whole body. 

'Tick ’m up an’ drop ’m and he’d 
break to pieces,” was Shorty’s comment. 

The man lay on his side, solidly fro- 


fell across a sled, on which lay another 
body. And when he dug the snow 

wnfpaTm blanket^ lying^bcsi^a 
partially dug grave. Also, ere the 
match flickered out, they caught sight 
of half a dozen additional graves. 

“B-r-r-r,” Shorty shivered. “Sui¬ 
cide Camp. And all fed up. I reckon 
they’re all dead.” 

“No—peep at that.” Smoke was 
looking farther along at a dim glimmer 
of light. “And there’s another light— 
and a third one there. Come on. Let’s 


3sr4 n ?< 

temple. He g 
tilted his head 


” said Shorty, 
d^ bending ^ove 

meed to the sid 
t a Colt’s n 


er tha 


A hundred yards' farther on thej 

downward in the trail. 

“Two things are pretty clear,” Smok< 
said. “They’re fat. That means n< 
famine. They’ve not struck it rich, 
se they wouldn’t have commited sui- i 


Siblev outfit. Don’t you 
Came up the Yukon iast 1 
Port Townsend Number Si 
right by Dawso 


cide.” 


“If they did,” Shorty objec 
“They certainly did. The 




ke dragged the i 
with the toe of i 


► which it had been pressed by 


“From the looks of 


. It’s blow: 
when Smol 


ist have landed them at 
They was 


le yellow. That 
if where they’d all 11* 


they went up the Nordensjold.” 

“Huh! Listen to that!” 

Shorty’s hand in the darkness went 
out wamingly to Smoke’s chest, and to¬ 
gether they listened to a groan, deep 

the cabins. Ere it could die away it 
was taken up by another cabin, and an¬ 
other—a vast suspiration of human 


and was followed in by Shorty in ..... . 
er to the “Come in,” of the voice they 
heard groaning. It was a simple log 
cabin, the walls moss-chinked, the earth 


and they could make out four bunks, f 
three of which were occupied by men \ 
who ceased from groaning in order to 1 

“What’s the matter?” Smoke de- r 
manded of one, whose blankets could f 
not hide his broad shoulders and mas- s 
rively muscled body, but whose eyes 
were pain-racked and whose cheeks were i 
hollow. “Smallpox? What is it?” i 
In reply, the man pointed at his t 
mouth, spreading black and —- 11 — - 

” in the eff ' ’ ^ ' 
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“Just drifted in down the Norbeska,” 
Smoke answered. “Saw the trail up 
your creek and followed it.” 

“You ought to know us,” the man 
; went on. “We’re the Lentill Brothers 
’' ’ i riders, you know.” 

.ember,” Smoke nodded. “The 
n Trio. You rode for that 




n, finished, gone to 
the unspeakable 


and Smoke recoiled 


“Plenty of grub?” Shorty asked. 
“Yep,” was the answer from the rider 
ith the opened arm. “Help yourself. 


condition of his mouth precluded arti 

“It’s scurvy all right,” spoke a mar 
from another bunk. “Look at that.’ 
He threw aside his blankets, exposing 
legs hugely swollen at knees and ankle 
and discolored by a purplish rash. “It’: 
got me in the legs. We’re brothers, th< 
three of us. It’s got my other brothe: 
there, arms and legs. Take a look a 
that right forearm of his. It was broki 

twenty-two years ago. Look at it now 
The fracture’s wide open. 


they found a similar situation. ^Scurvy * 
women were in the party, though the 

ginallv there had been ninety-three men 
and women. But ten had died, and two 
lifUfi recently^disappeared. Smoke told 

themselves" ^WhaTpaHicidarly^trudk 


ed at the spectacle in awe. 
like this. It’s the . . . the 

nothing,” bragged the man 


Oblsoldie/of th 


ed open by a sabre in a cav- 
. That was in ’62—thirty- 


“It’s almost weird,”' Snfclaconfided 
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one time. You heard what .they said. 
They’ve never done a tap. The steam- i 
boat crowd stayed, according to contract, 
boated their ^supplies up the creek, i 

meant they did it all), and then pulled 
out when the snow began to fly. And 1 
then the whole blessed bunch crawled' ] 
into their cabins and stayed there. They < 
haven’t prospected. I’ll bet they 
haven’t washed their own faces. No < 
wonder they got scurvy.” 

“But vegetarians hadn’t ought to get 
scurvy,” Shorty contended. “It’s the 


Good night. We don’t believe in doe- 
Smoke pulled the latch, shoved the 


No drugs will do it. Vegetables, es- 
pecially potatoes, is the only dope. But 
dont forget one thing, Shorty; we are 
not up against a theory, but a condition. 
The fact is these grass-eaters have all 

^‘‘MusTh'iT contagious.” 

“No; that the doctors do know. Scur¬ 
vy is not a germ disease. It can’t be 
caught. It’s generated. As near as I 
can get it, it’s due to an impoverished 
condition of the blood. It’s cause is 
. not something they-ve got, but some¬ 
thing they haven’t got. A man gets 

his blood, and these chemicals don’t 
come out of powders and bottles, but do 

“An’ these people eats nothin’ but ' 

got it up to^their ears. That proves 
you’re all wrong, Smoke. You’re spiel- 




A.s^he quickly learned, 

voyant who had organ- 
m in Los Angeles and 
th camp on the Nord- 


they’ve all got it, an’ rotten bad at that. 
You an’ me’ll get it, too, if we hang 
around this diggin’. ^ B-r-r-r!—I can 


Smoke laughed skeptically, and 
knocked on » cabin door. 

“I suppose we’ll find the same old 
thing,” he said. ‘Come on. We’ve got 


1 know? I’m not a fool. Our caches 
are filled with every kind of a fruit 
juice and preserved vegetable. We are 
better situated than any camp in Alas¬ 
ka to fight scurvy—potatoes, onions, 
parsley, parsnips, asparagus, soup vege¬ 
tables, carrots, turnips, chives, orange 
juice, lemon juice, lime juice, raspberry 
juice, dried apples, peaches, pears, 

E? and fraifSts^There* faTo 
hie fruit, and nut food 
i plent; 


prepared ve 
“She’s got; 


Dke,” Shorty 

theory. You say vegetables cures. 
Here’s the vegetables, and where’s the 


cases. Which is neither here nor there, 
Shorty. We’ve got to do what we can 
for these people, but first we’ve got to 


was acrimonious, Laura Sibley did not 
believe in doctors. Also, to add to her 
purgatory, she had well nigh ceased to 
believe in herself. 

“Why didn’t you send out for help?” 
Smoke asked, when she paused, breath¬ 
less and exhausted, from her initial ti¬ 
rade. There’s a camp at Stewart River, 
id eighteen days’ travel would fetch 

“Why didn’t Amos Wentworth go?” 
sne demanded, with a wrath that bord¬ 
ered on hysteria. 

“Don’t know the gentleman,” Smoke 
countered. “What’s he been doing?” 

“Nothing. Except that he’s the only 
one that hasn’t caught the scurvy. And 
why hasn’t he caught the scurvy? I’ll 
tell you. No, I won’t,” The thin lips 
compressed so tightly that through the 
emaciated transparency of them Smoke 

teeth and the roots of the teeth. “And 


ke chuckled, as he 
way back throug] 


SkToftr 


•o. What d’ye n 
Seeress,” Smoke corrected. 

“Steeress,” Shorty reiterated. “Didn’t 


A few minutes later, he broke off 

work outside in the light of the door¬ 
way, stick-tying the dogs after the In¬ 
dian method. This was accomplished 

a^dog’s neck by a thong, and of fasten¬ 
ing the other end of the stick to a tree. 
Thus, the dog, unable to gnaw through 
the thong around his neck, was prevent¬ 
ed by the stick from gnawing the thong 
that fastened the other end. 

“Now what in thunder are you tying 
poor brutes for?” Shorty cried 
_ltly. “Can’t you let ’em range 




start out burying to-night. That grav¬ 
el is frozen, and we’ll have to burn down 

“I never thought of that,” Shorty 
granted apologetically. “By the time 
you’re done, grub’ll be on the table. Get 


Next morning, after daylight, Smoke 
encountered a man dragging a light 
sled-load of firewood. He was a little 
man, clean-looking and spry, who 
walked briskly despite the load. 


0(1 until rotvi v in lu • 1 in ind iln 
partners wondered if they weren’t the i 
two suicides down the trail. Together 
they overhauled the cache and found it 
filled with an undreamed variety of can¬ 
ned, powdered, dried, evaporated, con¬ 
densed, and dessicated foods. 

“What in the name of reason do they 
want to go and get scurvy for?” Shorty 
demanded, brandishing to the light 
packages of egg-powder and Italian 


“Nothing,” the 
“I know that,” 
hy I asked. 


Smoke said. “That’s 


rest?” 

“Because I’ve exercised,” came ti 
quick reply. “There wasn’t any ne< 
for any of them to get it if they’d on 
got out and done something. Wh 








fluid, that they fed, several drops at a 
time, into the frightful orifices that had 


through the long night, Smoke and 
Shorty relieved each other at adminis¬ 
tering the potato juice, rubbing it into 
the poor swollen gums where loose teeth 
rattled together and compelling the 
swallowing of every drop of the preci- 

ente wmmiracutora'and unbelievS. 

fn forty^igh ° houre^wUh thTexhaus- 
tion of the potato, they were temporar¬ 
ily out of danger though far from be¬ 


side of the windpipe and by a single 
black and blue mark on the other side. 

Next, Smoke and Shorty together in¬ 
vaded Wentworth’s cabin, throwing him 
out in the snow while they turned the 
interior upside down. Laura Sibley 
hobbled in and frantically joined then 

m “Youdon ; t get none, old girl, not 
if we find a ton,” Shorty assured her. 

But she was no more disappointed 
than they. Though the very floor was 




“I haven’t any potatoes,” Wentwor 
said finally. “Wish I had. That 
tato I gave you was the only one. I 
been saving it all winter for fear I’d p 


Despite the cessation of potato juice, 

prove through the third day. The un¬ 
treated cases went from bad to worse. 
On the fourth morning, three horrible 
corpses were buried. Shorty went 
through the ordeal, then turned on 

“You-ve tried your way. Now it’s 
He headed straight foi 


much as if he knock 


they kept a 

when he started out, water-bi 
hand, for the creek, they casu 

hurried back without the water 
“They’re cached right then 


times, 
iket in 

■1Z 

i n God 


cabin,” Shorty said, 
made little apples, they are. jdiu 
where? We sure overhauled it plenty.” 
He stood up and pulled on his mittens. 
“I’m goin’ to find ’em if I have to pull 
the blamed shack down a log at a time.” 
lie glanced at Smoke, who, with in- 

“'What’s eatin’ you?” Shorty de¬ 
manded wrathfully. “Don’t tell me 




ere, Shorty member it.” 
dl the marks of ed. “Think < 
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good results in wheat and barley. 

Farms of from 80 to 640 acres will be 
sold, carrying with them water rights. 
After that a charge of $1.00 per acre 
will be levied each year ‘ -- 


works. Of 


always a i 


ing. Not or . 
pose to irrigate a ' 
to settle it. 1)1 it a 


erates both the irrigation system an 




it of enlarging the 

fefcfthf largest 
Canadian Pa¬ 


rty, nor is it regarded as 


ance, which safeguards the agricultur¬ 
alist from dangers resulting from dry 

water to the land need notTe^defailed 
here. The illustrations give a fairly 

ditches and applied as required. 

The original irrigation system in 
Southern Alberta, which was also built 
by Mr. Grace was a much less spectacu¬ 
lar undertaking, though it was of con¬ 
siderable magnitude. It was the pro¬ 
ject of the Alberta Railway & Irrigation 
Company, of which C. A. Magrath, ex- 
M.P., was the leading spirit. This was 
11 whole, a pretentious undertak- 
ot only did the company pro- 
—a big block of land and 


. otTt 

cific Railway Company 
urcai (leal tins been written. As it 
stands this project is divided into three 
sections, a fact which often escapes the 
attention of those who take an interest 
in the subject. The whole C. P. R. 




Calgary in a str 
150 miles long 
ley. Theonlyn 


Sap 1 as compared with the far more 
elaborate plans now being put through 


e western section, P which 
lediate vicinity of Cal- 


ider irrigation 370,000 acres, 
"'stem, ^ncludmg main an< 


oft 


amounts to about 100,000 acres of irrig¬ 
able land lay along the St. Mary’s, Belly 
and Milk Rivers in the southern part 
of the province near the International 

length, with two branches, the Leth¬ 
bridge, 32 miles long and the Stirling, 
22 miles long, were constructed at a 
cost of nearly half a million dollars, 
the water supply being derived from the 
St. Mary’s River, and a railway was 
built from Lethbridge into the district. 

Development work progressed stead¬ 
ily, following the completion of the irri¬ 
gation system, and the land became 


. Most of the land in this sec- 
iow been sold. At Strathmore 
es east of Calgary is located a 


, experiments in settling ready-made 
:ms have been made. Here again is 
subject about which a great deal has 

Strathmore in 
comprised 80 
id 160 acres of 
which a two- 

ken e in“ma“ 80 wn“’ In"‘llll”'seventy- 

equipped, and the idea will be carried 
■ on as an annual feature until the land 
r is all taken up. The main point is that 
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C. P. R. system, 


. _, _iprising 70,000 

irrigable land and lying be- 
iweeu uie other two. The preliminary 

year and construction work will soon 
begin. The water supply will be taken 

If the irrigation system built by the 
Alberta Irrigation & Railway Company 

system be ex 
the idea is st 

*” ta. .. 

imperatively cr 
they have served to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the remedy for droughts, 
they have not been altogether successful. 
Not until the more elaborate systems de¬ 
scribed have got into working order will 
an accurate idea of the possibilites of 
the scheme be obtainable. Meanwhile 
the tendency will be to encourage small 
holdings, intensive cultivation of the 
soil and mixed farming, which will re¬ 
sult in a denser population in these 
parts. That this is not a bad result is 
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How people laughed at the dreamer, 
Charles Goodyear, who struggled with 

trying to make india-rubber of practi¬ 
cal use! See him in prison for debt, still 
dreaming, while pawning his clothes 
and his'wife’s jewelry to get a little 
money to keep his children from starv¬ 
ing! Note his sublime courage and de¬ 
money to bury a dead child; while his 




; y o e jsl' 


■ing to tl 
He dreai 


Christ Himself was denounced as a 

prophecy, a dream of the coming man, 
the coming civilization. He saw be¬ 
yond the burlesque of the man God in¬ 
tended. beyond the deformed, weak, de¬ 
ficient, imperfect man heredity had 
made, to the perfect man, the ideal 
man, the image of divinity. 

When William Murdock, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, dreamed of 
lighting London by means of coal gas 
conveyed to buildings in pipes, even Sir 
Humphry Davy sneeringly asked, “Do 
vou intend taking the dome of St. 
Paul’s for a gasometer?” Sir Walter 
Scott, too, ridiculed the idea of lighting 
London by “s ’ .. . 
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Riel’s Religion of Rebellion 
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forthe pri 


Osier, as he brought home to Riel his 
guilt, and as he dwelt on the death and 
suffering caused to others by the ambi- 

every prisoner who ever stood before 
the bar of justice trembled, if guilty, 

Witness after witness—white setters, 
loyal half-breeds, Batoche prisoners, 
Indian traders, military commanders 
and Mounted Policemen, missionaries, 
medical experts—tell their stories that 
were so many strands in the 
was gradually ’ 

oner’s final i ... _ 0 . _ 

was in effect a verbal history of be 
rebellions. 

Suddenly the orderly quiet of the ju¬ 
dicial proceedings is interrupted by an i 
excited demand on the part of. Riel to \ 
hostile witness, and thus i 
inducting his own case, i 
- 1 -jects to his client being e 
privilege, but Riel per- 
ire spent in fruitless al- t 
r rt is summarily i 

a plea which he 


trial. One of the allegations of his in- 

One authority on insanity described -the 
prisoner’s disease as megalomania, one 
who often imagines he is a king and 
divinely inspired—suffering from su¬ 
preme egotism in a word as one of the 
complications of paralytic insanity. 

Dramatic in the extreme was Riel’s 
address to the jury. One eye-witness¬ 
ing chronicler commented at the time 
“At any rate he spoke with a belief that 
he was right, but as he proceeded the 

body swayed to and fro in strong agita¬ 
tion,. his hands accomplished a series 
of wonderful gestures as he spoke with 
impassioned eloquence. His hearers 
were spell-bound, and well they might, 
as each concluding assertion with ter- 

effect and force of a trumpet blast.” 


be clock travels; eternally-long in 


;ir duty. God grant that “Is the prisoner 

own. Oh, Jesus, change guilty?” 

of the ladies and others “Guilty, with a re 


I was helpless, and my mother w 
helpless. Somebodv helped her., 
lived, and although a man I am 
helplo'S to-dav as! was as a babe on r 

mothers breast. ^ 1 


. The trial of Riel is at an end. When 
the judge pronounces the death sentence 
and the^ate, the.doomed man is again 


>e North- ly asks “Is that on Friday, y 


mother will not kill m. 


le tragedy as the ex-rebel 


will forget.” 
But his mot! 


>e indulgent and his death 


HU 

■ • 


Appeals to other courts are in vain, a 
new trial is refused, the fatal sentence 
stands. The judge, however, grants a 


it. 
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brief respite—a favor that the doomed 
man evidently appreciated as the fol¬ 
lowing letter shows:— 

“To His Honor Hugh Richardson, 
Judge, Regina. 


sd to my life, so 
And if by God’s 

be spared, I will endeavor 


“My thanks to all those who have 
so generously contributed and worked 
to secure me such precious addition to 
my days. To you ~ ll -- 11 — 


given by G. Mercer Adam, 1 
fate bravely and displayed 




tude than had been thought possible. 
Throughout his last night on earth he 
was constant in his devotions. As the 
last hours sped by, he dropped his new 
and strange religious ideas and decided 
to die a devout Cath(” 


The f 


Catholic, receiving th 
The cell 


The prisoner wore a loose woollen sur- 
tout, grey trousers, and woolen shirt. 
On his feet were moccasins, the only 

Indian that was in him. He received 
the notice to proceed to the scaffold in 
the same composed manner he had 


ed one, to Father Andre. “I believe 
still in God.” 

“To the last,” added Father Andre, 
i “Yes, the very last. I believe and 
trust in Him. Sacred Heart of Jesus, 




d then the darkness! 
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Leaky Buckets Are Never Filled 

Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, thought¬ 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy and temptation. 

A National Cash Register stops these leaks and enables 
the merchant to get all his profits. 

It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate and 
careful. 

It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every trans¬ 
action occurring between buyer and seller. 

It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove his worth. 

It fixes responsibility, for all concerned—it’s a guardian 
of morals, of money and of good names. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Headquarters for Canada: 285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Factory: Toronto 




